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THE BARBUDOS COMMEMORATE JULY 26th—AND CONSOLIDATE 
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THEIR POWER 
Cuba’s bearded liberators triumphantly assemble before the statue of an earlier 
hero, Jose Marti, as halt a million farmers and half a million Havanans demon- 
strated in support of their “maximum leader” and his agrarian reform program. 





STAFF OF MARXIST SCHOOL QUESTIONED 





Un-Americans set stage 
for new attack on teachers 


By Robert E. Light 

HE HOUSE Committee on Un-Amer- 

ican Activities launched an investi- 
gation of teachers, July 21-22, when it 
summoned to Washington ten lecturers 
from the Faculty of Social Science, a 
Marxist institution in New York. If the 
hearings did not rate much newspaper 
space, the committee could hope for more 
hoopla in the fall when it moves to 
California to hear 110 public school 
teachers in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Immediately, the hearings could 
provide the Attorney General with an- 
other name for his list. 

To set the stage, committee chairman 
Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.) said he knew 
of secret orders from Moscow to the U.S. 
Communist Party to intensify training 


of “revolutionaries.” He said an investi- 
gation of teachers was necessary to de- 
termine whether they had received spe- 
cial “communist” indoctrination to pass 
on to their students. But first, he said, 
the ‘committee would establish whether 
the Faculty was “merely a successor” 
to the defunct Jefferson School, which 
had been on the Attorney General’s “sub- 
versive”’ list. 

In Washington, the committee’s first 
witness was Frank S. Meyer, who said 
he had been a Communist and had taught 
at the Jefferson School in 1945. He iden- 
tified 13 lecturers at the Faculty as 
“Communists” but acknowledged that he 
had had no contact with the party for 
13 years. Currently an editor of National 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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KUMAR GOSHAL IN HAVANA 





A million Cubans hait 
Castro; revolution and 
reform unite nation 


By Kumar Goshal 
HAVANA 
N THE EVENING of July 26, Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticos drama- 
tically announced that Dr. Fidel Castro 
has responded to popular demand and 
agreed to resume the premiership. The 
announcement was made before half a 
million farmers and an equal number of 
Havanans assembled to celebrate the 
sixth anniversary of the July 26 move- 
ment. 

Farmers cheered lustily at the an- 
nouncement and raised a terrific din 
with machetes as others applauded and 
soldiers and farmers threw their hats 
and caps at each other and into the air. 
The July 26 anniversary was celebrated 
this year as “concentracion campesina” 
(gathering of the farmers). The farmers 
had been called by Dr. Castro after he 
resigned as premier less than two weeks 
ago to be free to criticize former Presi- 
dent Urrutia. 


HAPPY CROWDS: The farmers were ex- 
pected to demonstrate their support for 
the agrarian reform that the former presi- 
dent was accused of stalling. For nearly 
a week Cuban farmers have been con- 
verging On Havana in trucks, buses, 
jeeps, in ships and on horseback, swell- 
ing Havana’s population by half. The gi- 
gantic influx was handled smoothly and 
good-naturedly by Havanans who aug- 
mented the police by enlisting young- 
sters. They also took over public build- 
ings, including the presidential palace. 

Private citizens extended hospitality to 
the farmers to the best of their ability, 
and some were quartered even in such 
swank hotels as the Havana Hilton. 
Broiling hot weather did not diminish the 
good humor of either the farmers or their 
hosts or the youngsters who were assign- 
ed as their escorts. 

July 26 was ushered in with church 
bells ringing at midnight. At 10 a.m. a 
military parade started the celebration, 
in which farmers and youth groups join- 
ed. By 3 p.m. the Civic Plaza was already 


jammed as far as the eye could see. By 
5 p.m. foreign dignitaries, including for- 
mer president of Mexico Lazaro Carde-< 
nas—pioneer Latin American agrarian 
reform enthusiast—and an official from 
the Indian Embassy in Washington, had 
arrived at the scene, 


PEACE DOVES: The official celebration 
began with the release of nearly a thou- 
sand peace doves and hundreds of ball- 
oons as jets flew overhead and planes 
released miniature parachutes which 
children gleefully caught. 

After President Dorticos, Army Chief 
Raul Castro (brother of Dr. Fidel Castro) 
and Cardenas had spoken, Dr. Castro was 
introduced to the million who had gath- 
ered at the Civic Plaza. The applause 
was deafening and awe-inspiring. Dr. 
Castro in his eloquent speech reaffirmed 
his faith in democracy as government of 
the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. He emphasized his determination to 
continue the agrarian reform for the 
benefit of the overwhelming majority of 
Cubans. 

He asserted that Cubans harbored no 
enmity toward others, but wanted only 
to use their resources for their own bene- 
fit without interference. Castro warned 
that Cubans would tolerate no attack by 
others. 

Frequent and prolonged a; plause and 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH? 





U. S. doctors 


By John T. McManus 

8 PROMISED last month 

and advertised last week, 
the Dyson Carters, Canadian 
Mr.-&-Mrs. authors and pub- 
lishers of the magazine North- 
ern Neighbors ‘he wrote The 
Big Brainwash), have produced 
their widely-demanded fact 
sheet on H-3*, the Rumanian 
old-age treatment first reported 
in this country in the columns 
of the GUARDIAN. 

It is a 15-page mimeographed 
job—most expert, since the Car- 
ter’s field is public health. 
Among a fund of detail such as 


a doctor might require, it makes 
the following prinicpal points: 

@ Yes, your doctor can give 
you this new Rumanian treat- 
ment. 

@ He doesn’t have to import 
anything: he can get H-3 in the 
U.S. and Canada, and can ad- 
minister it according to direc- 
tions followed successfully in 
thousands of cases by the Ru- 
manian experimenters, and con- 
tained in the Carter’s fact-sheet. 

@ H-3 is procain, better known 
as novocain, and scientifically 
known as para-aminobenzoyl- 
diethylamineoethanol hydro- 


can administer H-3 


chloride. 
@ The difference between H- 
3 and the novocain your den- 


tist uses as an anesthetic 
is in its solution. The den- 
tist uses novocain in an alkaline 
solution: H-3 is the pure chemi- 
cal substance in a sterile 2% so- 
lution with a “definitely acid” 
pH value adjusted betweeen 3.5 
and 4.0. 


HIS DISTINCTION (which 
will be readily understood by 
a physician) must be observed in 
preparing novocain for H-3 
treatments. And this distinc- 
tion is why you or anyone to 


whom you may intend suggest- 
ing H-3 treatment, should ob- 
tain the Carters’ fact-sheet for 
a doctor’s information. The Car- 
ters stress over and over that 
the treatments should not be 
undertaken other than by a 
physician. The information pro- 
vided by the Carters may be 
double-checked by any physi- 
cian. They include in their fact- 
sheet a list of references now 
available in English to physi- 
cians only from Consultants Bu- 
reau Inc., 227 W. 17th St., New 
York City 11, at $12.50 (Upon re- 
quest physicians may examine 
the table of contents of the ma- 
terial free from the Consultants 
Bureau before purchasing). 

@ H-3 is administered by in- 
jection, usually intramuscular, 
though sometimes intravenous 
or intra-arterial. For elderly 


people, the treatment is three 
5-ml injections a week for four 
weeks, usually repeated after a 
10-day lapse. The number of 
“treatments” depends upon the 
doctor’s discretion. For middle- 
aged people, using H-3 as a pre- 
ventive against old-age symp- 
toms, four-week treatments are 
spaced one or two months apart. 
(A 5-ml injection is equal to 0.1 
mg of the active constituent in 
the 2% solution). 

@ H-3 treatments are used 
also for asthma, peptic ulcers, 
duodenal ulcers, varicose veins, 
arthfitis, arteriosclerosis, pre- 
mature baldness, neuralgia and 
ether ailments. 

@ H-3 treatments should be 
“reasonably inexpensive.” 

@ H-3 is said to be entirely 
without danger. However, sensi- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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News about Iraq 
SAFETY HARBOR, FLA. 
The degree to which American 


journalism has sunk is _ illus- 
trated by the present flood of 
contradictory rumors and myths 
being published about Iraq and 
Premier Kassem. 

This is demonstrated by a 
news dispatch carried July 20 by 
Radio Nederland, the official 
Dutch agency. Their corre- 
spondent has finally got word 
through from Kerkuk concern- 
ing the rioting there. It began 
during the celebration of the 
Revolution of July 14 when mobs 
attacked the quarters of Turk- 
ish employes of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Oil Co., dragging men, 
women and children into the 
streets and murdering them. 
The local police, unable to con- 
trol the violence, called upon 
the army and two brigades were 
used in putting down the dis- 
turbance, aided by the Commu- 
nist-dominated People’s Militia. 

I wonder how long it will take 
the American press, if ever, to 
catch up with the truth? 

Bernard Raymond 


Stockpile madness 
CHIPPERFIELD, SOOKE, B.C. 
That the colossal tonnage of 
stockpiles, wheat, meat, butter 
and eggs, etc., subsidized by the 
taxpayers for that very purpose 
on this continent, “is unwanted 
produce,” is an utter fallacy. 
“Products nobody wants!” 
What small income group or 
old-age pensioner can afford to 
buy beef steak on this continent? 
They are lucky enough if they 
get sufficient bread, minus the 
tonnage of butter stockpiled in 
the interest of profit. 
Ellen Hart 


Expouse 
ERWIN, TENN. 

Since Christian Herter mar- 
ried into Standard Oil ‘his heir- 
ess wife was of the Pratt 
part of old man Rockefeller’s 
partners) it is safe to assume 
that he was given Dulles’ job 
chiefly to carry on what Dulles 
(an oil trust lawyer) had always 
carried on: the power and prof- 
iteering of the big oil hogs. And 
that he will no more go back 
on big business than would Herr 
Dr. Adenauer of Bonn—who 
married into the Johns-Manville 
American big money. 

Ernést Seeman 


Starting point 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

I am always pleased when the 
GUARDIAN reprints cartoons 
from the French magazine Hor- 
fzons, as it has frequently done 
lately. As you may know, I have 
been the the U.S. correspond- 
ent for that magazine since 
1956, and in several of my arti- 
cles my back copies of the 
GUARDIAN have been the start- 
ing point for my research. The 
technical quality of the GUAR- 
DIAN remains on the same high 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


A warning that govern- 
mental bureaucracy may 
usurp the functions of pri- 
vate charity groups was 
sounded yesterday before 400 
members of the County Red 
Cross Chapter. 

Ronald Reagan, the actor, 
who said he was “‘speaking as 
a private citizen,” cited as 
past examples of governmen- 
tal encroachment in free en- 
terprise fields the Federal 
farm, water and power, re- 
tirement and medical pro- 
grams. 

One-fourth of the Ameri- 
can people are eligible for 
some form of Federal medi- 
cal benefits, he added, assert- 
ing this is a dangerous trend 
toward complete socialism. 

San Diego Union, 7/18/58 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
A.F.K., San Diego, Calif. 











level that has always distin- 
guished it from its contempo- 
raries. It is pleasing to me that 
the editorial position for which 
it stands can be expressed with 
dignity and maturity. 

Thomas G. Buchanan 


Isaac Nahamkin 


CHELSEA, MASS. 

On June 3, Isaac Nahamkin, 
age 68, died in Chelsea. He was 
a devoted friend of the GUAR- 
DIAN from its very beginning. 
His many progressive friends 
will want t’ know of his pass- 
ing. A memorial meeting for 
him will take place on Sunday, 
Sept. 13, at 3 p.m. at the Jew- 
ish Children’s School Center, 
Chelsea. 

Dr. H. B. Steller 


News to Germany 


AUSABLE FORKS, N.Y. 
I send yov a copy of a letter 
I have received from a West 
German: “Over here friends and 
I miss so much good publica- 
tions we can use in our study 
and work, especially to enlight- 
en our countrymen. We receive 
the GUARDIAN but do not get 
much other material. Could you 
help us? Even older material can 
help us. Send it to: Friedrich 
W. Jaeger, 216 Hagen in West- 
falen, Lange St., 131, Western 
Germany. 
Rockwell Kent 


Liberty-Prometheus 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

If Liberty Book Club can issue 
paperbacks that really break 
new ground, its possibilities 
should be immense. I should 
like, for example, to see a re- 
examination of virtually every 
Marxist concept from art as a 
weapon to the absolute and re- 
lative impoverishment of capi- 
tal. I should like to read an esti- 
mate of the new role in a new 
world of non-violent resistance, 
not only in Montgomery but in 
such colonial cities as Durban. 

I want to see debate and argu- 
ment as to the validity of vari- 
ous paths to socialism, and as to 
Marxist ethics and philosophy. 
T want to know if the rights of 
man as won in the American 
and French Revolutions, to the 
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A RMS FOR EUROPE and police state legislation were not the 
only issues before Congress last week. The House, for the fifth 
time in ten years, passed by 273 to 116 a bill to abolish the poll tax 
in seven Southern states. The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
no one concedes it any chance of adoption. Four previous bills have 
been killed there by Dixiecrat filibusterers. 
House Dixiecrats, led by Rep. John Rankin (D-Miss.), delayed 


the vote on the measure by one day through a series of parliamen- 
tary devices, forcing eight roll-call votes. Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
(ALP-N.Y.) charged Administration leaders aided the delaying tac- 
tics. He said the bill could have been brought to a vote within 40 
minutes by suspending the rules, for which the necessary two-thirds 
Was available. 


—National Guardian, August 1, 1949 
Bis abil lane PEE Syston EP 





degree that they were won, ee 
really obsolete under socialism, 
engulfed by so much greater 
liberty that they have become 
irrelevant. It may be well to at- 
tack our foes, but perhaps it is 
better still to know first what 
we ourselves think and why. 
Only such knowledge, not to be 
inherited, will result in political 
activity. Owen O’Connell 


The Peculiar Institution 


GLEN ELLEN, CALIF. 

I wonder if the GUARDIAN 
has ever reviewed a book called 
The Peculiar Institution by Prof. 
Kenneth M. Stampp of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berke- 
ley. It was published by Alfred 
Knopf in 1956. It is too remark- 
able a study of American Negro 
slavery to be overlooked. 

Stampp presents every argu- 
ment of contemporary pro-slay- 
ery writers, every rationaliza- 
tion; and then proceeds through 
the facts to demolish them all. 
Even the argument that slavery 
was a declining institution is 
proved to have no basis in fact: 
the prices of slaves in the 1850’s 
were the highest in history and 
many slave-owners were clam- 
oring as late as 1860 for a revi- 
val of the African slave trade to 
meet the growing need for slave 
labor. 

Most important, he never for- 
gets that color or race had noth- 
ing intrinsically to do with slav- 
ery: it merely became a badge 
of slavery in America because 
our slaves happened to be Afri- 
can. He rejects entirely the myth 
that slaves were ever content to 
be slaves; the suffering of the 
Negro people can never be esti- 
mated. 

Perhaps Prometheus Paper- 
backs would consider an edition. 

George Hanlin 





Wall Street Journal 

“Mostly, I want to make sure I 

get into a job they’re not apt to 
invent a machine for.” 


Anyone for Madisonville? 


CINCINNATI, O. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. And those who say 
socialism will not or can not 
work in America have not tasted 
a good pudding. Madisonville, 
Ky., a city of 17,000 inhabitants, 
is a taxpayer’s paradise. The 
only fees that are collected by 
the city are a small license tax 
on poolrooms, soda fountains 
and restaurants. 

Recently Mayor Parish and 
the city council agreed that for 
the sixth consecutive year there 
would be no real estate tax. How 
can they do this? 

“This is very simple,” says 
Mayor David Parish, who is serv- 
ing his 14th year in office. “Mad- 
isonville owns its own electricity 
and water system. These two in- 
dustrial institutions produce 
enough revenue to virtually fi- 
nance the city’s operation annu- 
ally.” 

Last year, income totaled 
$893,588, the electric system pro- 
duced $644,738 of that amount 
and the water works contribut- 
ing $195,538. The remainder 
came from the wheel tax, busi- 
ness licenses and parking meters. 
After all expenses were taken 
care of, Madisonville was able to 
bank $133,457. 

Garbage collections are free. 
They also have a free municipal 
swimming pool, a free public li- 
brary, and other free plants un- 
der construction. 

_ The town council has erected 
signs over the north and south 
entrances: “The Best Town on 
Earth.” Reuel Stanfield 
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Our Man in Moscow 


N AN EVENT like Vice-President Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Un- 

ion, the N.Y. Times encyclopedic reporting is a joy. The Times 
has four by-liners on Nixon’s trail: its regular Moscow correspondent 
Max Frankel, a former Moscow correspondent Harrison Salisbury, 
its Washington bureau chief James Reston, and Osgood Carruth- 
ers in the Nixon press entourage. In addition, there are the AP and 
UPI wire services, and shadowy side-bar stories marked “special 
to the New York Times.” Also, in key cities back home, correspon- 
dents have been recording what the man-in-the-street thinks of 
the Nixon-Khrushchev dialogues thus far. 

Summing up for his team after the first argumentative days, 
Reston noted that Nixon had been “dogged if not brilliant” and 
that the visit is providing him with “an excellent political platform 
even before the official] opening of his campaign for the Presidency.” 

Salisbury happenec to be at Nixon’s elbow when the Soviet 
hierarchy—including Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Voroshilov and Eka- 
terina Furtseva—ali joined in their first taste of Pepsi-Cola at the 
soft-drink bar of the American National Exhibit; and liked it! 
Kozlov and Mikoyan were also among the quaffers but they are 
experienced cola men, both having toured the U.S. And Mikoyan, 
according to Salisbury, now finds nearer realization his scheme for 
going into the cola business in the U.S.S.R. 

In the official notes of the Nixons’ visit to the Khrushchevs’ 
villa a half hour out of Moscow, Times readers found the clue to why 
the Vice-President was photographed waving at bathers from the 
stern of a motorboat on the Moskva River, dressed in white shirt 
and dark necktie like a castaway from Madison Avenue. The notes 
disclose Nixon saying: “I didn’t know I was going to be in the 
country, that’s why I didn’t wear a sport shirt.” 


HE NOTES also made clear that if the Vice-President did not 

do so well in his first turn at bat with Khrushchey pitching, it 
was because Congress and Ike sent him up there with two strikes 
on him. Strike one was Congress’ resolution calling for a presiden- 
tial proclamation of a week of prayer for the captive nations; strike 
two was the President’s obedient proclamation. The Soviet press hit 
the ceiling at the reports cf these meddlesome doings (as it was 
probably expected to by the prayerful U.S. statesmen), but K. made 
a field day of the situation. He proposed the ride on the Moskva 
“so you can see how our slaves live.” As bathers in the Moskva 
waved greetings to Nixon, K. dug him in the ribs for what must 
have been the urrpiteenth time in his first few days, and said: “Here 
are your captives. See how happy they are.” Finally Nixon himself 
got in on the joke, chuckling, “Yes, yes. The captives...” 

In his comments, Reston fought shy of the “captive nations” 
issue, but, noting the Vice-President’s past interest in the Dulles 
theory of the Soviet people being in a constant state of incipient 
revolt, remarked that “what Mr. Nixon has found here these days is 
Mr. Khrushchev walking around among friendly crowds with vir- 
tually no security arrangements visible; indeed, with far less pro- 
tection than the Secret Service would tolerate for the President of 
the United States.” 


ROM THE MAN-IN-THE-STREET here and there in the US. 

the Times got a wide range of comments on the Khrushchev- 
Nixon give-and-take. In San Francisco one man said that Nixon 
“did okay”; and another agreed that he did okay, but added that 
“Khrushchev was in charge all the way.” A Bostonian said that 
Nixon “looked like a typical American tourist trying to outsmart 
an old pro.” 

A Minneapolis Democrat said: “I think this will help Nixon 
polititically—dammit!” And a New York Republican added: “All 
I can say is, thank God it wasn’t Eisenhower!” 

For some who could see the thing outside the context of 1960, 
however, the exchange had elements of hope. A Detroit steno- 
grapher said, “I am an optimist, and think only good can come out 
of personal contact.” And a Little Rock man said, “I believe the 
‘bitterness’ and ‘acridness’ of the thing have been much overplayed. 
The two men simply sounded like a couple of men at their work— 
which is politics.” 


A‘ ANY RATE Ike told the parson on Sunday morning last that 
he had received a report from Nixon saying the argufying was 
not as bitter as it seemed. And, in the course of things, Nixon found 
himself inviting Khrushchev to come to the U.S. Recalling the 
consternation in Washington at the thought of K. coming to a 
Summit meeting at the UN in New York a few months back, this 
indicates that our Vice-President is as capable of a change of heart 
as Soviet Prime Minister seems to be on the matter of Pepsi-Coia. 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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“THE NAACP SHOULD REASSESS ITS POLICIES’ 





Some changes seen needed | 


By Louis E. Burnham 
S REFLECTED IN its recent 50th 
anniversary convention, the army 
which the NAACP has gathered for what 
many of its leaders consider the final 
stages of a protracted assault on jim- 
crow is not a band of happy warriors. 

It is not that they don’t exhibit faith. 
The faith of the American Negro that 
his government would someday, some- 
how, clean the slate of the mammoth 
injustices committed against him has 
been one of the most poignant features 
of our national development. At times 
that faith has deen of the purest variety: 
a belief in the inevitability of justice in 
the absence of any concrete evidence 
thereof. Today it has a stronger foun- 
dation: the Supreme Court anti-segrega- 
tion decisions beginning with the 1954 
school case. 

But faith and confidence are not the 
same. And even though Roy Wilkins told 
the convention that the “greatest stride” 
of the past 50 years may have been “the 
recovery of confidence’; and _ even 
though Thurgood Marshall assured the 
delegates that the white supremacists will 
lay down their armor of resistance as 
soon as they discover that their illegal 
schemes won’t work, they both seemed 
like men whistling in the dark. 


TARGET DATE: The convention voted 
to “reaffirm our target date, Jan. 1, 
1963,” as the deadline “to rid our nation 
of all forms of racial discrimination and 
segregation.” But there was no more evi- 
dence at this convention that the organi- 
zation would adopt new and _ special 
means—aside from fund-raising—to 
achieve this goal than when the objec- 
tive was first set forth in 1954. 

Even the notion of a mass membership 
is shrouded in ambiguity. At the conven- 
tion Harold L. Oram, public relations 
consultant to the NAACP, felt that “‘cer- 
tainly out of 17,000,000 Negroes and an- 
other estimated 17,000,000 thinking and 
sympathetic white Americans, we ought 
to be able to secure a million members 
within a few years.” Failure to do so, he 
said, would mean “perhaps decades of 
stalemate during which brillant legal ac- 
tions are fought one after another in 
thousands of communities and progress 


is inch-wise.” 

Yet only a few days later, Wilkins, in 
a TV discussion of the growth of na- 
tionalism among Negroes, answered cri- 
ticisms of the NAACP’s failure to attract 
more members with the three-fold re- 
joinder that: (1) the NAACP is already 
the biggest mass organization among Ne- 
groes aside from the churches; (2) you 
don’t need a mass organizaticn, anyway, 
to get things done; (3) the only mass 
organizations in history were those or- 
ganized by “Hitler and the bolsheviks.” 


FALSE LABEL: Wilkins’ testy off-the- 
cuff remarks on the TV program were 
not words of confidence. Rather they 
seemed to reveal a man uneasy with the 
task of leading a movement for Negro 
equality in the midst of deep and power- 
ful social currents which he dare not 
fathom deeply, which he must only 
touch opportunistically, as a swimmer 
rides a wave. 

The “bolsheviks” are a case in point. 
Wilkins doesn’t like them, which is his 
right. But to equate them with the white 
supremacists seems at best a shallow, and 
at worst a deliberate, misreading of his- 
tory. Yet Wilkins told the convention: 
“Our opponents have been seeking to 
label the NAACP and all those who sup- 
port the Supreme Court and desegrega- 
tion as communist, but their false ac- 
cusations cannot hide the dictatorship 
in their own Deep South which is a true 
blood-brother to bolshevism.” 

The NAACP leadership undoubtedly 
regards this as smart politics, but it must 
remain cold comfort to the Negro who 
cannot set foot in Georgia Tech except 
as a janitor while the Soviet Union is in 
the midst of an educational and cultural 
revolution which has brought higher 
studies within the reach of millions of 
formerly deprived serfs, including the 
sons and daughters of minority peoples 
who had been oppressed by Czars for 
generations in Georgia, U.S.S.R., and 
other national republics. 


THE ABSENT MAN: The concept of in- 
tegration as meaning that Negroes should 
adopt the prevailing political prejudices 
which big business imposes on the ma- 
jority citizenry with whom Negroes seek 


in A. 1. aad A... freedom 


Pein ka 


equality is not new with the NAACP. 
Each convention reveals only a new man- 
ifestation of the old ailment. The crassest 
symptom of it this year was the failure 
of the leadership to invite the most dis- 
tinguished of its founders, under whose 
example and tutelage three generations 
of Negro leadership, including those now 
at the head of the NAACP, learned pride 
in race and techniques of struggle. That 
man, of course, is W. E. B. Du Bois, re- 
cently returned from the Soviet Union, 
Europe and China. 

The ailment shows itself in other ways. 
In civil liberties resolutions the organi- 
zation called for revision of the racist 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law, opposed H.R. 3 which 
would restore the states’ authority to 
prosecute for “subversion,” and denounc- 
ed the use of “faceless informers” in loy- 
alty proceedings. 

These stands could easily be support- 
ed in terms of their direct bearing on Ne- 
groes’ enjoyment of constitutional rights. 
But the resolutions did not embrace sup- 
port of the First Amendment rights of 
speech and association, or the right to 





OBSERVERS CRITICIZE TRIAL 





Greek war hero 


N THE FACE OF world-wide protests, 
@ military court in Athens on July 22 

found Manolis Glezos, World War II re- 
sistance hero, guilty of espionage and 
sentenced him to five years imprison- 
ment. After a two-week trial with 19 
other defendants, Glezos was also sen- 
tenced to four years exile on an island 
and deprived of civil rights for eight 
years. 

In 1941 Glezos tore the Nazi flag from 
the Acropolis and hoisted the Greek na- 
tional banner in its place. After the war 
he became a leader of the United Demo- 
cratic Left Party (EDA), a Parliamentary 
deputy and editor of the Athens daily, 
Avgi. The EDA polled second in parlia- 
mentary elections last year. 


gets five years 


The espionage charge was based on 
an alleged meeting between Glezos and 
K. Koliyannis, a leader of the banned 
Communist Party (KKE). The defend- 
ants were tried under Decree Law 375 
promulgated in 1936 by the pro-fascist 
Metaxas dictatorship. The law provides 
for espionage trials before military courts 
with a ‘maximum penalty of death. 


NO EVIDENCE: Chief counsel for Glezos 
was D. Papaspyrou, former Minister of 
Justice and now a Liberal member of 
Parliament. Five prominent foreign law- 
yers, one from Britain and two each 
from France and Italy, attended the trial 
as observers. Among the 94 witnesses 


for Glezos and other defendants were 
eight former Greek ministers and a num- 





MANOLIS GLEZOS—STILL FIGHTING FASCISTS 15 YEARS. LATER 
and once more imprisoned for his devotion to freedom 





ber of other parliamentary figures. The 
prosecution presented four witnesses 
against Glezos, three of them _ police- 
men. 

During the trial Glezos’ step-sister 
withdrew statements she said had been 
made under duress. 

When asked for other evidence, the 
main prosecution witness, a police offi- 
cer, said: “We have not succeeded in 
getting anything concrete. We have only 
verbal information that the accused 
worked in this way. We saw nothing our- 
selves.” 

In response to the defense contention 
that the evidence was insufficient for 
conviction, the president of the tribunal 
said: “For better or worse, there is a 
law, Law 375, which prosecutes even 
thought.” 


TRIAL CRITICIZED: Two other defend- 
ants received life imprisonment. Other 
sentences ranged from one to 15 years. 
Testimony revealed that 40 other per- 
sons arrested five years ago as “danger- 
ous spies” have been held since without 
trial. 

Criticism of the trial came from groups 
and individuals described by the N.Y. 
Times (July 23) as “many neutral and 
conservative elements.” The legal ob- 
servers said the proceedings “had not 
been conducted in a way to serve justice 
but more to discourage Communist activ- 
ity.” They emphasized that Glezos had 
been denied proper consultation with his 
lawyers and that the trial should have 
been held in a civil court. Other observ- 
ers expressed the belief that a death sen- 
tence was prevented by the attention 
focused on the trial by the “Save Gle- 
zos” movement which developed in many 
countries 
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WILL THEY ADOPT NEW POLICIES? 

Four top Negro leaders shown leaving White House conference last year are 
(l. to r.) Martin L. King, president Southern Christian Leadership Conference; 


A. Philip Randolph, president AFL-CIO Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
Lester Granger, exec. secy. Natl. Urban League; Roy Wilkins, exec. secy. NAACP, 


have a passport. without political strings, 
or other rights for which the Supreme 
Court has been under severe attack by the 
segregationists who detest the NAACP. 


SELF-LIMITING: In foreign affairs the 
convention confined itself largely to a 
consideration of colonial issues, but even 
here its mild denunciation of imperialism 
was coupled with warnings against “Com- 
munist subversion” in the colonial lands. 

This fear of kicking over the traces, 
of going beyond the silly and vulgar poli- 
tical preconceptions of the American 
mass mind, hangs like a pall over the 
Negro’s efforts for freedom, It has dis- 
enabled the NAACP from accomplishing 
much of value outside the courts since 
1954. New initiatives had to find other 
channels, as in the Montgomery and Tal- 
lahassee boycotts and other actions. 

At the convention the single new idea 
was A. Philip Randolph’s proposal for a 
special organization of Negro workers. 
And it was put forward without any sign 
of support from the NAACP leadership. 

Both Randolph and Martin Luther 
King pay their obeisance to the Demo- 
crat-Republican party line, even as they 
seek more vigorous mass action. And of- 
ten it lands them in the silliest of con- 
tradictions. 


TIME FOR CHANGE: King, for in- 
stance, urged the convention to adopt 
non-violent resistance as both tactic and 
principle. Then he went on to explain 
why the nation should grant Negroes 
their rights. “In spite of all of our op- 
pression,” he said, “we have never turne 
ed to a foreign ideology to solve our 
problem. Communism has never invaded 
our ranks. And now we are simply saying 
we want our freedom. We have stood with 
you in every crisis. For you, America, 
our sons died in the trenches of France, 
in the foxholes of Germany, on the 
beachheads of Italy and on the islands 
of Japan. And now, America, we are 
simply asking you to guarantee our free= 
dom.” 

King was applauded vigorously and no 
one seemed to detect anything wrong 
with the young pacifist uttering an al- 
most cringing appeal for his people’s 
natural rights on the strength of what 
they had done, in good wars and bad, 
to kill fellow human beings all over the 
world while finance capital fattened on 
the carnage. 

The leadership of the Negro’s freedom 
movements should reassess their policies, 
Present practices will bring some results, 
but not fast enough to meet the target 
date of Jan. 1, 1963. Without change, 
Negro children will suffer then what they 
suffer today and what one speaker de= 
scribed as “unfathomable, inca'’culable 
cruelty.” Without change, it will still be 
true that “in évery waking moment the 
segregated black child has shouted at 
him by deeds more eloquent than words 
‘unfit, unworthy, despised.’ The whole 
system tends to grind him down, to re- 
duce and ahace him” 
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“THE REVOLUTION IS HERE TO STAY” 





“el 


Fidel Castro and members of the liberation army greet crowds that hailed them 
on their triumphal march to Havana last January. 


Castro hailed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
swinging machetes punctuated his power- 
ful speech. He declared the machete a 
symbol of the revolution henceforth. 


DEDICATED LEADERS: It will take 
time for the profound effects of this 
year’s celebration to be felt, but certain 
conclusions can already be drawn and 
certain effects can already be seen. The 
popularity of the agrarian reform has 
been unqualifiedly demonstrated. A new 
and sympathetic understanding between 
farmers and city people has been set in 
motion. 

School boys and school girls showed 
remarkable maturity and good humor 
not only as guides and hosts of farmers 
but also as traffic directors and especi- 
ally as patient explainers of the govern- 
ment’s agrarian reform, education and 
eooperative housing projects. It was 


heartwarming to see young girls on the 
route of the military parade lucidly ex- 
plaining to inquiring people these proj- 
ects on relief maps and scale models. 

A significant and hopeful aspect of 
the whole celebration was the accent on 
youth in every branch of activity. The 
barbudos (the bearded ones) are really 
young despite their appearance. Many 
are too young to grow beards so they let 
their hair grow long. Dr. Castro himself 
is only 35, his brother Raul 28. 

Most members of the government are 
young or at least youthful. Both this and 
the coming generation are already con- 
scious of and imbued with the signifi- 
cance of the revolution. The present gov- 
ernment is here to stay. The revolution, 
in the sense of the basic change, will 
continue. 

The leaders have an enthusiastic pop- 
ular mandate. There remains work and 
more work ahead, and there is complete 
dedication on the part of the leaders. 





=—— 





Happy New 


Year 1900! 


ECIPIENTS OF PICTORIAL greeting-cards from the U.S.S.R. will be grateful 

to learn of a putsch to raise their artistic standards, which has been launched 
by a group of Soviet artists in the magazine Krokodil. 

According to these artists, among whom are the famous “Kukriniksy” team of 
Caricaturists, 82 different New Year’s cards are available to the Soviet public but all 
of them are “‘manifestly destined to develop a bourgeois taste and to propagate ug- 
liness.” Krokodil sardonically reproduced three specimens, strikingly reminiscent of 


pre-World War I Western styles. 


Suggesting that the cards’ “Happy New Year” messages should read “Happy 
New Year 1900,” the artists noted that the cards are often sold by deaf and dumb 
war veterans, and commented: “If one has to be deaf and dumb to sell them, one 
would certainly have had to be blind to print them.” They protested against “bureau- 
Grats who oppose any artistic novelty on the pretext that the people won’t under- 
stand it,” and asked “who authorized them to speak in the name of the Soviet people?” 





Attack on teachers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Review, Meyer devoted a good part of 
his testimony to an attack on the Ei- 
senhower Administration’s ‘co-existence 
policy,” exemplified by cultural exchang- 
es with the Russians. 


THE SMEARERS: The ten teachers from 


the Faculty followed; each refused to 
cooperate by invoking the First and Fifth 


Amendments. One was Louis Weinstock, © 


a former Smith Act defendant. He list- 
ed his profession as “house painter” and 
added that in the trade, painters are 
called “smearers.” But, he said, “we only 
smear walls, not people.” 

Others called from the Faculty in- 
cluded Harold Collins, the school’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, Sidney Finkelstein, 
Leon Josephson, Henry Klein, Esther 
Cantor, Susam Warren, Myer Weise, Ir- 
ving Potash and Hyman Lumer. 

The final witness was Richard W. 
Reichard, a teacher at a leading univer- 
sity. He said he had never been connect- 
ed in any way with “Communist-train- 
ing schools” and objected to being 
brought in “under this lurid title.” Wal- 
ter said the committee “thought you were 
sufficiently interested in our form of 
government to assist us.” Reichard ap- 
peared without counsel but invoked the 
Fifth Amendment on all questions about 
his beliefs. 


GENERAL OFFENSIVE: For the com- 


mittee‘s purposes, Reichard seemed to 
be the bridge to San Francisco where 70 
public school teachers have been sub- 
penaed for September. 


In a statement, the Faculty of Social 
Science said it “regards this investiga- 
tion of an institution of Marxist learn- 
ing as the opening of a general offensive 
against the right to teach and the right 
to learn.” It added: “The aim of the Fac- 
ulty of Social Science is to provide a 
basic understanding of our country and 
its people. . It is a public institu- 
tion welcoming men and women of all 
political beliefs into full and open discus- 
sion.” 


If the committee wanted to scare 
away students from the school, it did not 
succeed. Collins told the GUARDIAN that 
attendance at classes increased after the 
hearings were announced. 


The committee itself is currently un- 
der growing criticism and its right to ex- 
ist is being challenged in the courts. On 
July 19 the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion announced it had filed supporting 
briefs in two cases challenging the com- 
mittee. One sought a rehearing by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Lloyd Bar- 
enblatt, whose conviction for contempt 
of Congress was upheld by the Supreme 
Court June 8. The other, addressed to 
the Court of Appeals, concerned Frank 
Wilkinson who was also convicted for 
contempt of Congress and sentenced to 
a year in jail for defying the committee. 





THE BOMB FELL ON HIROSHIMA AUG. 6, 1945 





Song of Peace by Nazim Hikmet 


T’S ME knocking at your door—me 
here just like before at all your doors. 


If you can’t see me don’t get upset— 

no one can. I’m a little girl that’s dead. 

I was here a dozen years back—remem- 
ber? 


I ran into death at Hiroshima. 

I’m only a baby—just seven years old 

but dead children don’t grow any fur- 
ther. 


First it was my hair that took fire. 
My hands got all burned just like my 
eyes. 


My body got turned into a handful of 
ash. 


The wind blew me into a cloud in the 
sky. 


I really don’t want anything from you 

for myself, nobody can sing me to sleep. 

The baby that got burned up like a sheet 
of paper 


won’t be able to taste your candy, mister. 
I’m knocking at your door—please hear 
me— 


and promise to give me just one gift— 

that you won’t kill any more babies 

who come knocking for candy at your 
door. 


—From Song of Peace, copyright Walt- 
er Lowenfels and Anton Refregier, 
Roving Eye Press, 37 W. 8th St., 
N.Y.C. $5 cloth; $1.35 paperback, five 
copies for $5. 
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im Los Angeles. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A year has passed since the death of my beloved wife and companion, 
ADA GELERNTER, whose ashes are interred at Mt. Carmel Cemetery, here 


Traditionally, at the end of a year’s period of mourning, Jewish people 
hold a “Placing of the Stone’ ceremony in honor of a loved one, upon 
which there is generally written a testimonial to their brief stay on this earth. 


ADA would not wish to be remembered by a stone placed in a dark, se- 
cluded part of the cemetery. So I take this opportunity, through the medium 
of a periodical best understood and appreciated by her in her lifetime, to 
convey what I am sure would be her greetings and thanks to all with whom 
she spent hours and years of love, work and comradeship. 


Te those who knew her and felt the sparkling touch and warmth of her 
presence, her passing has left the world just a little bit colder. 
I, her husband, in loving memory of her, say for her a fond farewell. 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 


RESORTS 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheil 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—l hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 





—MATHEW GELERNTER 








CAMP LAFOND 


In the Laurentian Mountains 
WELCOMES ALL FRIENDS OF 
PEACE AND GOOD RELATIONS 


e Good Table e Lakes e Re- 
laxation e Freedom e $40 
per week. 


R. T. Lafond, L’Annonciation, 
Co. Labelle, Quebec, Canada 

















WRITE OR WIRE: 





You Can Own 


CALIFORNIA LAND For 60c A DAY! 


Including Water e Paved Streets e Power, and 
Recreation Club Membership 


Harry Zukor, 187 8. Alvarado St., L.A. 57, Calif. 





Moving to California? 


RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 
Real Estate Counselling 
Home & Income Properties 
R. A. Chalkin 3855 Wilshire Blvd. 


Broker Los Angeles 6, Cal. 
DU 1-1059 NO 38-4874 

















INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


Julius & 
Florence 
KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A, 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 





$6.25 per day $39 Weekly 
(No Tipping) 

WOW! What a season we're 

having at 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Wanaque, N.J. 
Staff Members: 

Sid Findling, Arts & Crafts 
Joe Kammerman, Folk Dance 
Bill Turner, Sports 

And Guest Performers 
Piute Pete 
Johnny Richardson 
and many others 
PLUS our terrific day camp 
program under direction of 


Ralph Fol 
DEE-LUSHOUS MEALS 
Call TE 5-2160 or Write: 


MIDVALE CAMP CORP. 
Wanaque, N.J. 
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KIBBUTZNIKS AND THE NEGEV 





Israel pioneer spirit 


By Cedric Belfrage 

EILAT, Negev, Israel 
SRAEL ALREADY HAS a juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, and a “beat generation” with Yael Dayan— 
daughter of Israel’s commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces—as its angry young novelist. At the same time 
@ young couple, the wife eight months pregnant, move 
cheerfully into a shack miles from anywhere in the 
barren, sizzling desert between here and Beersheba. 
Rocking their baby with one hand and preparing the 
day’s wash with the other, Mrs. Hazan showed me their 
expression of faith in the future of the Negev—a printed 
letterhead: ‘“Neve-Midbar, 147th Kilometer, Eilat 
Road.” She said she was to be the teacher as soon as 
Neve-Midbar had a school; meanwhile a British (non- 
Jewish) ex-soldier and his wife in the other half of 

the shack complete the settlement’s population. 


These are the two faces of a nation being pulled two 
ways—by the old-world spirit of selfishness, cynicism 
and violence, and by the new-world spirit of hope, co- 
operation and peaceful pioneering. The latter spirit, 
recalling the America that was and the China and Si- 
beria that are, is waning but still surprisingly strong. 
Progressives outside Israel have discounted it too eas- 
ily because of the U.S. dollar’s role in the Jewish na- 
tional renaissance. But none can discount the driving 
power of Israeli pioneering, led by the kibbutzniks. 


BATTLING THE DESERT: In northern Israel it has 
turned swamps and rocky wastes into shady gardens 
for living and orchards and fields of unsurpassed fer- 
tility. In this rugged desert prong to the Red Sea which 
is 60% of the country, the Jewish pioneers—from Af- 
rica and the Americas, from India and Europe and 
Arab Asia—make you feel that the tasks undertaken 
will be accomplished, only taking more time if the 
flow of outside funds is reduced. 


Today you find here fewer than two persons per 
square mile: tending scattered farm oases which army 
"C.C.C.” shock-troops brought into being, or mining 
and processing copper, granite, potash and phosphates, 
gypsum and valuable sands and clays, or prospecting 
for new mineral wealth, or running Eilat’s busy little 
port through which Israel sends its products to Africa 
and receives oil from Iran. 


The $450,000,000 Negev plan looks for extension of 
these and addition of new industries to bring 100,000 
settlers by 1964. Yet the remains of ancient cities, irri- 
gation cisterns and agricultural terracing indicate that 
the Negev maintained that number of people some 
1,500 years ago. 


PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS: The plan moves ahead 
with sublime confidence in a funnel of land so narrow 
at the tip that swimmers from Eilat’s gay, crowded 
beaches end up in a Jordanian jail if they stray a few 
hundred yards; and against soil and climate condi- 
tions which could be despair-proof only to such pion- 
eers as these. 

Along the single lifeline road from the north, brush- 
ing the frontier below Mr. and Mrs. Hazan’s place, 
over the grim bare mountains with panoramas rivaling 
the Grand Canyon, roar the enormous trucks run for 
the government by a Hitler refugee who helped found 
a Jordan Valley kibbutz in the ’30’s. On primitive new 
kibbutzim young men in shorts steer tractors over cen- 
turies-neglected land, and muscular girls feeding the 
chickens tell you: “We have 80 people—six couples so 
far, and the first babies on the way.” 


But with young trees already giving some shade, 
and with Israel-made “‘desert coolers” fitted at win- 
dows to draw the hot breezes through water, family 
homes in Eilat and some older settlements testify to 
the pioneers’ skill in making life modestly comfor- 
table anywhere. Air-conditioned Lotel luxury is already 
available here and in Beersheba for tourists—a major 
“industry” in the plan. 


WATER AND PEOPLE: Down here it never rains, but 
there are mountain floods to be dammed, springs to be 
tapped (fluttering flags mark where new ones have 
been found), and the Red Sea contains a lot of water 
from which plants being installed will freeze and dis- 
til the salt for as “little” as 65c per 1,000 gallons. 

Says white-haired Economic Development Minister 
Bentov: “We hope that atomic power may make much 
cheaper seawater-distillation possible—but yes, this 
is a critical problem confronting our planners. Getting 
enough people with the pioneer spirit is a critical prob- 
lem too—but we’ll solve both of them.” To attract pion- 
eers, the government foregoes taxes and the Histadruth 
builds fine schools and movie houses as the settle- 
ments grow. 

At a 1,400-strong settlement—still with language 
problems among its North African, Iranian, Russian, Ru- 
manian, Hungarian, Turkish and Austrian settlers, “but 
the children are all Israelis’—we found orchestral, 
choral and dance societies flourishing and a theater 
group which had just performed Moliere’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme in Hebrew. Two women schoolteachers 
had been drafted there by the army but stayed on af- 
ter their term of service. 
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is key to taming the desert 










UNG GIRLS SURVEY THEIR SURROUNDINGS FROM A BRAND NEW KIBBUTZ NEAR LEBANON 


Many influences work today against the pioneering spirit of Israel’s communal settlements—kibbutzim— 
but they still have a strategic role to play. The hardy and self-sacrificing kibbutzniks alone seem capable 
of conquering the vast Negev desert. 


SELF-TRANSFORMATION: Early emphasis on cul- 
ture is especially a feature of the kibbutzim, where all 
education is free (elsewhere fees are paid for high 
school). In the now almost paradisiacal northern set- 
tlements we found kids and their parents erecting out- 
door stages for end-of-term performances of Inspec- 
tor-General, O’Casey and Bialik plays, and The Lone- 
some Train. Kibbutzniks showing talent as artists or 
writers are partly or wholly freed from other work or 
sent to study abroad at kibbutz expense. 

But the remarkable thing about the kibbutz pion- 
eers, in addition to their refusal to exploit any man’s 
labor, has been that most of them took on work they 
never did before and learned to do it well. They were 
“intellectuals” by background who, in view of the non- 
existence of any Jewish peasantry, deliberately trans- 
formed themselves into one. Most kibbutzim today also 
run some industry as a sideline—a flour mill, a die- 
casting or agricultural implement factory, a drop- 
forge—built up by themselves with no previous experi- 
ence, 

At one kibbutz a member totally igncrant of the 
problem (he was-sent for a year to Yugoslavia to be- 
come an expert) has created Israel’s most flourishing 
fish and nutria nursery in a converted swamp. When 
I met him he had just finished a two-year :tint for UN 
passing on his knowledge to the Haitians. He returned 
from Haiti (where he raised eyebrows by refusing, 
kibbutz-style, to employ servants to cook and clean) 
with a tractor for which he had spent all his salary 
as a present to his community. 


UTOPIAN? The movement is criticized from the Left 
as “utopian socialism,” without a future in a capital- 
ist society by which it is exploited like anyone else, 


and creating an illusion which weakens the struggle 


to socialize the country. 

Every kibbutznik is estimated to work two or more 
hours a day to pay the interest on loans for machin- 
ery and other needs. Certainly capitalist pressure 
against the movement is stiffening. and some kibbut- 
zim associated with Ben-Gurion’s Mapai party are 
weakening in the basic principle of not employing 
anybody for wages. But most kibbutzim insist that so- 
cialism means not only new economic relationships 
but a new style of living, and that either of these is 
negated by neglect of the other. 

In theory, since kibbutz land belongs to the State, 
@ reactionary government could suppress the move- 
ment. Yet an all-out drive against it would threaten 


not only the whole city-country relations in the econ- 
omy, but also national defense in which the kibbutzim 
—situated in Israel’s most vulnerable areas—play a 
key role. Furthermore “private enterprisers” are simply 
unwilling to do the vital job of developing the Negev. 


I have visited a dozen kibbutzim from 1,000 feet be- 
low to 1,500 feet above sea-level, a stone’s throw from 
the frontiers and always with their costly bomb shel- 
ter “big enough for all the children and most of the 
adults.” Talks with their members—who invariably 
took advantage of my visit to fire questions about their 
commune cousins in China—have impressed me with 
the movement's strength, not only as a precious con- 
tribution to the theory and practice of communial 
living, but politically. 


TOP TESTIMONIAL: Militant and living socialism is 
not encouraged on the Mapai kibbutzim, in one of which 
Ben-Gurion himself is a member (his occasional much- 
publicized week-ends there are described by genuine 
kibbutzniks as a “propagandhi” performance). But the 
best (Mapam) kibbutz movement is deliberately and 
solidly political, providing cadres for the party, two 
ministers in the recent coalition Cabinet, and many of 
Israel's hardest-working and most effective adminis- 
trators. 

That these people have graduated from manual toil, 
and are still assigned on week-ends and holidays at 
home to clearing rocks, driving tractors, washing dishes 
and caring for kids, is no liability. In a land still pre~ 
dominantly led by unstuffed-shirts, they run the small- 
est risk of getting stuffed. 

As a kibbutznik working a 14-hour day in a Jerusa- 
lem government office said to me: “The day I wash 
dishes is the only day when I sing.” 

Perhaps no one has given the movement a more elo- 
quent testimonial than the U.S. State Dept., which on 
every Israel visa application asks: “Are you or have you 
ever been a member of a kibbutz? If so, what kind?” 





MOSCOW STATE SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL—Monday, Jar. ‘8 
Reserve The Date! 
Return Engagement RUSSIAN FESTIVAL 


THURS., AUG. 20 —Madison Square 
Call ORegon 3-3800 


‘arden 
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H-3 in U. S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tivity tests are given for allergic 
reaction, usually a subcutaneous 
injection of from 0.5 ml to 1.0 
ml; then if there have been no 
unfavorable reactions after 24 
hours, an intramuscular injec- 
tion of 2 ml. If the patient is 
free from any unpleasant reac- 
tions the following day, the 
treatments proceed. Rumanian 
experiments, conducted over a 
10-year period and covering 
thousands of patients, found 
fewer than one person in 1,000 
showed unpleasant reactions. 
The reactions which did result 





A note to readers 
on book bargains! 
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“GUARDIAN 
Book 
Buy 


OR SOME TIME now, 

and especially since pub- 
lication of our big Spring 
Book issue, the GUARDIAN 
has been a natural medium 
for unusual] book sales. Many 
publishers and_ distributors 
are offering us excellent books 
—some long-out-of-print im- 
ports—at large discounts to be 
used either as premiums or to 
be sold through the Guardian 
Buying Service. We have de- 
cided to offer some of these 
wonderful bargains each 
week on this page, and to 
pass on the savings to you. 
Please note: Only limited 
quantities of these books may 
be available! We will fill all 
orders received but will not 
carry the books in stock in- 
definitely—you should order 
within two weeks from the 
date of issue to make sure 
you get your books 


This week’s Special . . 
ALES OF SEVASTOPOL, 
by Leo Tolstoy, is a rich- 
ly-illustrated, 812” x 102”, 
handsomely clothbound vol- 
ume of Tolstoy’s writings as a 
cadet in the Tsarist armies 
during the seige of Sevasto- 
pol by the French in 1854-55. 
The translation by J. Fine- 
berg is superb; and the work 
itself—published in Moscow 
in 1950 by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House—is a 
stirring example of the pow- 
ers of description and human 
judgments displayed even in 
the extreme youth of the au- 

thor of War and Peace. 

An Exceptional Buy 
for only $1.50! 
ELECTED WORKS of 
Ivan Michurin, compiled 
in 1949, is a 7”x10%”, 496- 
page clothbound summary of 
the works of the late great 
biologist and “transformer of 
nature” whose teachings and 
experiments gave rise to the 
Lysenkian theories now so 
much in the news. This is a 
comprehensive book, detail- 
ing Michurin’s views on ac- 
climitization, with many il- 
lustrations, some in color, of 
the varieties developed. Ex- 
cellent for the budding scien- 
tist or professional biologist. 
Guardian Price $1.50 

Both Books: Just $2.50! 























were not dangerous, and passed 
away when no further injections 
were given. 

@ The Carters make no 
“claims” for H-3, but report on 
many case histories (as the 
GUARDIAN has done) of treat- 
ments conducted principally un- 
der the direction of Dr. Anna 
Aslan at the Parhon Institute of 


we 
Gerovital H-3 

DOCTOR in Revere, Mass., 

has written the GUARD- 
lan to say that in correspond- 
ence with him, Dr. Anna Aslan 
stated that the Rumanian prod- 
uct, Gerovital H-3, contains 
“certain microelements” which 
account to a great degree for fa- 
vorable results obtained in their 
clinics, as against less favor- 
able results obtained by the use 
of ordinary procain (pH 3.5 to 
4.0). 

However, a doctor in Toronto, 
also in correspondence with Dr. 
Aslan, was advised simply to ob- 
tain “2% procain in sterile solu- 
tion.” 

Two clinics in Mexico are us- 
ing Gerovital H-3 manufactured 
in Mexico following the Ruman- 
ian formula. Dr. Aslan is sched- 
uled to visit these clinics in Oct- 
ober, the GUARDIAN has learn- 
ed. At least one U.S. firm is pre- 
paring to import Gerovital H-3 
from Mexico. Dr. Aslan’s own 
papers on the treatment do not 
refer to Gerovital H-3 (a com- 
mercial name) but it must be 
assumed that in more than ten 
years of experiment, which be- 
gan with ordinary procain, var- 
iations have been developed 
which would make the Ruman- 
ian product preferable. 

‘. JS 


Geriatrics, Bucharest — named 
after Dr. C. I. Parhon, a world 
pioneer in geriatrics who began 
his work in 1910. Dr. Aslan be- 
gan her experiments in 1947, 
following research by a French 
scientist, A. A. Leriche. The 








Parhon Institute was established 
in 1951. Among a specific group 
of 875 patients, Dr. Aslan report- 
ed that better than 8 of 10 had 
central nervous systems improv- 
ed, 9 of 10 with heart-circula- 
tion diseases were helped, every 
stomach ulcer patient was cured 
or improved. 


FEW CASE histories from 
Rumanian clinics: . 

@A senile 93-year-old man 
with circulation disease and 
murcular atrophy, bald and de- 
pressed, within several months 
could walk considerable dis- 
tances without heart pain;. cir- 
culation improved; he became 
mentally alert, read books, was 
no longer depressed, his hair 
grew in, his skin appeared 
younger and his face completely 
changed. Muscular and nervous 
systems improved and the im- 
provement was maintained with 
intermittent treatments through 
age 97. 

@ A prematurely senile 65- 
year-old man, who had failed to 
respond to vitamin and hormone 
treatment, underwent 10 series 
of H-3 treatments with the re- 
sult that his mental impairment 
disappeared; he gained 12 Ibs., 
resumed social activity and his 
improvement continues. 


@ A 90-year-old woman, men- 
tally disturbed, partially deaf 
and arthritic, with hardening of 
the arteries, high blood pres- 
sure and senile skin, unable to 
care for herself and in an old 
folks home, got immediate re- 
lief from arthritic pain. After 
three years her hearing was re- 
stored, her skin rejuvenated, 
and her white hair had begun 
to regain its original color. Af- 
ter six years, 80% of her hair 
color was restored, memory re- 
turned, she became physically 
active and no longer depressed. 
Improvement continues at 97. 

@ A 42-year-old man, prema- 
turely old and treated unsuc- 
cessfully for arthritis for ten 
years, under H-3 treatment dis- 





Book 


HE INTERESTING story of 

the Canadian broadcaster 
who lost his job for criticizing 
People’s Capitalism (GUARD- 
IAN 6/29), might have been fol- 
lowed by a commercial for a 
new booklet* which explains in 
intricate detail the “myth of 
mass stock ownership,” which is 
People’s Capitalism’s stock in 
trade. 

The financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin is quoted 
as calling it “a pathetic fallacy 
and... a vicious image;” C., 
Wright Mills has termed it “a 
cultivated illusion.” Actually, 
says the booklet’s analysis, in 
spite of all claims of mass stock 
ownership (they count everyone 
owning mutual life insurance a 
“stockholder,” for example) “the 
effective ownership and control 
of the big companies and the 
entire U.S. capitalist economy is 
concentrated in the hands of a 
tiny but powerful class of super- 
capitalists that comprises less 
than 1/5 of 1% of the total adult 
population of the U.S.” 


UT EVEN the promoters of 
the idea now acknowledge 
that “mass ownership” is a myth, 
and have switched to a new defi- 
nition: “The broad distribution 


of the benefits of the economy.” | 


As a Yale dean emeritus ex- 
plained it, under the aegis of 
the Advertising Council, “in- 
stead of giving everyone a pre- 
cisely equal share of the exist- 
ing product in the socialist’s 
fashion, our objective has been 
to give everyone more by en- 





Notes 


larging production.” 

The Yale man should have 
held his tongue, for this shift of 
ground gives this booklet’s au- 
thor the cue for a 30-page dem- 
onstration of which society— 
socialist or capitalist — distrib- 
utes its production the most 
equitably, and one guess should 
give you the winning answer. As 
one correspondent quipped in a 
recent letter, the booklet “ef- 
fectively exposes the idea, held 
by many in this country, that 
the U.S. capitalist leopard has 
somehow changed its spots.” 


*“PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM, 
Stock Ownership and Pro- 
duction, by J. M. Budish in 


collaboration with Labor 
Research Association. Inter- 
national Publishers, 381 


Park Ave. So., N.Y. 16. 64 
pp. 50c. 





BOOKS 





THE TWO FACES OF 

RICHARD NIXON 

By Guy W. Finney 
A Veteran Reporter shows why Nixon 
MUST face the BIG DOUBT in his 
frantic race to succeed Eisenhower. 
Factual! Revealing! A Story every 
American should know. 

42 pp—S0c per copy 
ERA BOOKS, Box 112, Toluca Sta. 
North Hollywood, California 











CHICACOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 17-5496 


ENSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE - AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 














Lancaster, 
you know what I should 
like to hear right now, Font- 
water? A restrained and balanc- 
ed statement from the Arch- 
bishop commenting on the won- 
derful work of Dr. Anna Aslan.” 


London Daily Express 


“Do 


carded his crutches, gained 
weight, lost a diseased skin con- 
dition, regained sex functions. 
All symptoms of premature ag- 
ing disappeared. 

@ Of some 5,000 men and wo- 
men treated by Dr. Aslan and 


her associates over a 10-year 
period, 8 of 10 were restored to 
“working ability;” among older 
patients, the death rate was not 
quite 8% in a six-year period as 
compared with 40% among sim- 
ilar patients treated by stand- 
ard medical methods. 

@ H-3 is even used with chil- 
dren, although no details of 
such treatment are reported on; 
and for young people with arth- 
ritis, neuralgia, stomach ulcers, 
premature baldness and other 
ailments. 


HERE SEEMS to be no good 

reason for H-3 treatments 
not being used in this country 
other than lack of familiarity 
with the method. The Carter’s 
concise fact-sheet supplies that 
missing ingredient. 

They have performed a tre- 
mendous service; their mailbox 
should be jammed for months to 
come! 


“THE RUMANIAN TREAT- 
MENT FOR OLD AGE US- 
ING SUBSTANCE H-3, by 
Charlotte Carter, RN, PHN; 
and Dyson Carter, MSc, 
FRCGS, MCIC. Northern 
Book House, 1334 Bloor West, 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada. 
15 legal-size pp. 50 cents 
each; three copies for $1. 





NEW YORK 





“Wonderful ... The huge pictures are overpowering!” _ 
—N.Y. TIMES e “Thrilling .. . Exotic!”’—HERALD TRIB- 
UNE @ “Full of Fun!”—N.Y. POST. 


\ THE MINISTRY OF CULTURE OF THE U.SS.R. PRESENTS SA 


where Else in U.S. 
EXCLUSIVE 21 DAY 


Continuous 
Performance . 





\\ THE 2ND MOTION PICTURE 
: IN 






Sheer Motion Picture Enchantment...bursting with 
beauty...the artists of The Bolshoi Theatre, The Chinese 
Peking Opera, The Piatnitsky Song and Dance Ensemble 
...A fairy tale becomes a reality. 

“The Enchanted Mirror”’—ghown in Conjunction with the Soviet 
Exhibition at The New York Coliseum—Will Not Be Seen Any- 


NGAGEMENT POSITIVELY ENDS AUGUST 10TH! 


Aim CONDITIONED 


SHOW TIMES: 12:40, 2:30, 4:20,.6:10, 8:00, 9:50. 
General Admission at all times: $1.50. $1. Children: 









1 





7m AVE. & 471 ST, 
Cl 5.9800 


AIR 


50c : 


Late Show Fridays & Saturdays 








AMERICAN PREMIERE AUG, 1! 
Artkino’s Musical Comedy 
“SAILOR FROM THE 








COMET” 
In Color 
EXTRA: “In the Crimea” 
CAMEO Air Cond. su 6-asa4 
JACK R. BRODSKY 
Auto INSURANCE General 


Any Age Car- Any Age Driver 


Immediate FS-1—monthly payments 
GR 5-3826 799 B’way, N.Y. 3 
UN 4-2504 (Corner 11 St.! 











CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
with processing. @ Rent a camera 
from $1 per day. 


PHONE: DI 9-2956 





& TRUCKING CORP. 
MOVING ®@ RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


13 E. 7th: St. GR 17-2457 


near 3rd Av. 





RT SNR OE a MET, PRAT, 
FRANK GIARAMITA 





RESORTS 





WINGDALE ,°° LAKE 


@ LOW FAMILY RATES 
“Costs Less Than Staying at Home” 


@ SUPERVISED DAY CAMP & 
NITE PATROL, 

@ PROFESSIONAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 

Geraldine Overstreet, Sally Ray, 

Ron Radosh, Josef Barish & more. 

@ FREE INSTRUCTION in gui- 

tar, art, crafts, swimming, life- 

saving, tennis, folk, square and 

social dancing and more. 


CALL YU 6-6810 


3rd Floor 507 5th Ave. 


















Ellenville, 


Lodge New York 
FOR 
DELIGHTFUL 
VACATION 


Entertainment Staff, 

Social, Folk & Square 

Dancing, Painting, Arts & Crafts, 

Fast Tennis Courts, Fishing, Swicn- 
ming & all Sports. 


Call DE 2-4578—Ellenville 502 
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NEW YORK 


Party in behalf of 

MORTON SOBELL 
2221 Edgemere Av., Far Rockaway, Qnas. 
(Wavecrest Station, Independent S’bwy. 
Saturday night, August 1, 8:00 p.m. 
Refreshments 50c admission. 


LOS ANGELES 








Tuesday, August 4 = 
6:30 p.m.—"svucialist Parcies in the U.s.” 
WILLIAM ALBERTSON 
8:15 p.m.—‘‘New Attacks on Labor” 
LOUIS WEINSTOCK 
8:15 p.m.—‘Toward A Third Party” 
ESTHER CANTOR 
s to a 


Wednesday, August 5 

10:15 a.m.—‘‘*The Working Class" 
BETTY GANNETT 

6:30 p.m.—‘imperialism and War” 
HAROLD COLLINS 

8:15 p.m.—‘‘Classes and Ideals” 
in “Ideology and Class Struggle’ class 
*es @ 


Thursday, August 6 
6:30 p.m.—‘‘Freedom in the Arts’ 

SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 

8:15 p.m.—‘‘A Big Family” 
HAROLD COLLINS 
in “Five Soviet Films’ showings 
Single admission to each—$1.00 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227, 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 





14th ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATION 
OF THE BOMBING OF HIROSHIMA 
Friday August 7, 1959 8:00 p.m, 
HOTEL THERESA, 125th St. & 7th Av. 
Hear: HOWARD PENN, Negro trade un- 
ionist 
PELEGRIN GARCIA, of the Puer- 
to Rican National Liberation 
movement AND OTHERS. 
Ausp. N.Y. Provisional Organizing 
Comm. 





SOCIALIST SOCIABLES 

To Enliven Your Summer 
THIS WEEKEND: 
Aug. 1, Saturday, noon—6 p.m. Re- 
peated on demand—The Gubernatorial 
Special BEEFSTEAK PICNIC—charcoal 
broiled steak, corn, salad, beverages— 
cuisine by McManus, at Annette T. 
Rubinstein’s lake-front cottage off the 
Taconic Pkway at Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
Swiming, boating. $3 person, $5 couple, 
67.50 family. For rides, calh UI-SC 
offices, 2-6 p.m. GR 5-9736. 
Drivers—Taconic Pkway from Hawthorne 
Circle, exit route 6 left % mile on rt. 
6 to Barger St., turn right, follow 
Barger St. to double fork. Take ex- 
treme right fork, ignoring “dead 
end" sign to Cross St. Right to stone 
gates at end. Picnic phone: LAkeland 
8-6472. 
(NOit: RAIN DATE SUNDAY, AUG. 3) 

SAVE THESE DATES 
Aug. 9, 8 p.m. Starlight Forum® 

LLOYD BARENBLATT of the already 

historic Barenblatt Decision now facing 
6 months in jail, will speak on ‘The 
First Amendment Today.” 


August 16, 8 p.m. Starlight Forum® 
Aug. 22-24, WEEKEND, Camp Wingdale, 
N.Y., swimming, tennis, all sports, en- 
tertainment. Special guests from VIEN- 
NA YOUTH FESTIVAL. 6 good meals, 
2 nites, only $16.50. (Incl. svce. chg.) 
Call UI-SC for reservations, transporta- 
tion. 


August 30, Starlight Forum* 

*Starlight Forums, Sunday evenings, on 

the Terrace, Penthouse 10A, 59 W. 71 St. 
Watch this column for details. 


Keep in touch with other Independents 
and Socialists. 
UNITED IND.-SOCIALIST COMM. 
709 Broadway, NYC 3 GR 5-9736 





METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
meets Friday, Aug. 7, 8:45 p.m. 
Film Nite! Guests Invited 
“Inside Russia’ and “Renoir to Picasso’ 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Ave., Rm. 11 D 





MILITANT LABOR FORUM 
Two Lectures by William F. Warde 
“Marxist Philosophy of Materialism’’ 
Wednesday, Aug. 5 & Aug. 12, 8:00 p.m. 
116 University Place 
Donation 50c each lecture. Questions 
& discussion, 


PUBLICATIONS 








Come and hear DIAMOND KIMM 
just returned from New York and Wash- 
ington, who will report on his tour at 
a reception on Saturday, August 8 at 
8:00 p.m. Hungarian Hall, 1251 So. St. 
Andrews Place. 

Refreshments Entertainment 
Ausp.: L.A. Comm. for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 








CLASSIFIED 








GENERAL 


FINAL CLEARANCE!! 
KANCO double-edge razor blades. Only 
10,000 left. While they last, gift box 
of 100, $1. 6 boxes, $5. Order from: 
KANCO, 33 Union 8q., New York 3, N.¥. 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in ree 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication, Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 


RADIO & TV SERVICE & SALES 


Home Calls $4.00 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27 Av. LO. 6-4667 
Special discount to Guardian readers, 


VERMONT 


CAROL BROWN is still there in Putney, 
Vermont (US 5), with more wonderful 
handwoven Irish tweeds and other fab- 
ulous fabrics than ever—and the same 
warm welcome. DO STOP! 


RESORTS 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
New York City via thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout-stocked lake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 
games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214. 

















WHITE MOUNTAINS—clean quiet, com- 
fortable. Swimming, fishing, hiking, 
mountain climbing, Sightseeing. Rates 
reasonable, children welcome. Write: 
Mrs, J. Timms, Box 135. Wentworth, 
N.H. Telephone: ROckwell 4-2544. 





HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N. Y.) 
is different. Unconventional atmosphere 
relaxed people, gourmet’s table, Natural 
Surroundings, superbly beautiful, Phone: 
Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





PINE CREST in the Berkshires, West 
Cornwall, Conn., on Housatonic River. 
A delightful vacation resort within easy 
reach of Tanglewood, Music Mt. & sum- 
mer theaters. Private sandy beach, 
Swimming, fishing & boating. Tennis, 
badminton, ping-pong. Lovely lawns for 
relaxation! Delicious food, cabins with 
priv. bath & fireplace. Diana & Abe 
Berman, NYC phone SA 2-6463. 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE* 











LAKGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
AZURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 8t.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 48-4788 





WINDOW FAN—Portable 20°—3 speeds. 
Regularly $51.25—SPECIAL $27.50. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Avenue, nr. 
l4th St., N.Y.—GR 3-7819. — 1 hour 
free parking. 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Spring Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 














POLITICAL AFFAIRS 
AUGUST 

Robert Wells: The Agricul- 
tural Worker in California 

Herbert Aptheker: Marxism 
and Freedom 

Sidney Finkelstein: Rational- 
ity, Progress and the Arts 

A. Wesmeyanov: Soviet Scien- 
ce and the Seven-Year Plan 

M. Perez: The Spanish Work- 
ing-Class Movement 

Roger Clain: The Congo 
Freedom-Struggle 

J. M. Budish: Review of D. 
D. Runes’ mistitled concoc- 
tion, A World Without Jews, 
By Karl Marx. 
Single copy 35c *Sub. $4 
New Century Publishers 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 











RESORTS 


SERVICES 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 








TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.£. 








@yY 8-0 
MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 

MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8166 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—If they are in need af remodel- 
ing or repairing, the best plave is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good puys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED. 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraterna] attention. HY 8- 
7887. 








FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, acciuent 


AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
6 Beekman St. CO 71-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, eta 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah, anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
serviced anywhere in the metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 











IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. REFINISHING, REPAIRING, PUL- 
ISHING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME, 
ESTIMATES FREE. PHONE: INgersoll 
9-6827. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man, 

8U_ 17-7378. 


BUDGET MOVERS w STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance, 
We buy and sel! new and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 32-9033 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 





RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 

crating. Inexpensive, insured profes- 

sional. Vans, trucks. station wagons. 
Any time, any place 

RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSO 768 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 


Latest Mediczl Method 
Laura Green 


RESTAURANTS 


TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale’s) 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet 
specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
ousiness meetings, ete. available in 
greater metropolitan area. Sy ee. dis- 
count te Guardian readers. Phone: EL 6- 
8048. 





Rapié 
Appt. only 
CH 2-7119 











COOL! 


—pool, people, 
—rates! 

Reservations from August 
16 to Labor Day are going 
fast. Better hurry to get 
yours in. 


CHAITS 
ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 8316 
Open All Year 














FOR SALE 


POMONA, ROCKLAND COUNTY. Lux- 
urious, owner-built| contemporary. 4 
bdrns, 3 baths, study, den, 2 fireplaces, 
2-car garage. Ideal doctor or just gra« 
cious living. 1%4 acres. Friendly, co 
operative community. Lake, playground, 
Taxes $495. 14-hr G.W. Bridge. $36,000. 
Call ELmwood 6-8722. 
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EWLYWEDS MELVIN AND MARIA MININSON inched down a 
hatchway ladder to a concrete bomb shelter in Miami, Fla., last 
month while a crowd looked on. The couple’s “honeymoon cottage” 
was 8 feet wide, 14 feet long and 7 feet, 7 in. high. It was equipped 
with cooking and toilet facilities, food, electricity, a telephone and 
a radio. When they reached the bottom of the ladder, a sheriff's 
deputy attached a seal to the steel latch on top, not to be removed 
for two weeks. At the end of the period, the couple was to get a 
second honeymoon in Jamaica as guests of Bomb Shelters, Inc., 
sponsors of the stunt. Outside the shelter, five women from the 
Miami Committee for A Sane Nuclear Policy picketed. One woman 
said it was all a “promotion for financial gain that prepares people 
psychologically for war.” ... The N.Y. Post reported that one hitch 
in the bomb-shelter program proposed by G&. Rockefeller’s special 
committee is that “no way has been devised yet to allow people in 
such shelters to breathe.” . . . Seven persons committed suicide in 
Taipei, Taiwan, on July 14. Chiang Kai-shek’s police said it was due 
to a heat wave. 


THERE’S STILL HOPE DEPT.: One night while Mr. and Mrs. 
James McDaniel, Negroes, were moving into a house in an all-white 
neighborhood in Des Moines, Ia., someone painted “Welcome” on 
Y= ———__—‘the side of their house. The 

———— next night neighbors noticed 

a car with its lights out drive 
past the McDaniel home and 
park at the corner. When 
the McDaniels left, the car 
pulled into their driveway 
and then left some time later. 
When police arrived, they 
found on the doorstep two 
large boxes of groceries and a 
note. It said: “We’re sorry 
someone among us acted like 
a fool. Maybe this will help 
make your moving days eas- 
ier. We’re glad to have you 
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bie, here and hope we can be good 

ANAT AW neighbors.” The note was 

CAH OP te signed: “The folks around 

Stockett, Baltimore Afro-A:necrican the block.” Sol Hurok 


“If the segregationists down here 

are that hard on rabbit integra- 

tion, I know we don’t have any 
business in Alabama.” 


who brought over the Bolshoi 
Ballet and the Russian Dance 
Festival, will receive the Shu- 
bert Gold Medal for “out- 
standing individual contribution to the New York legitimate theater” 
during the 1958-59 season . . . Copies of Justice Hugo Black’s his- 
toric dissent in the Barenblatt case are available for five cents from 
the Chicago Committee to Defend Democratic Rights, 189 W. Madi- 
son St., Suite 811, Chicago 2, Ill. ... Sir Ronald Fisher of Cam- 
bridge University says: “I am convinced scientists will eventually 
increase the intelligence of dogs, cats and monkeys. Surgery of the 
brain, followed by intensive training, should enable these animals 
to speak simple sentences. One day every family may have an in- 
telligent monkey as a servant and monkeys may also be taught to 
work in a factory.” Some humans already think they are working 
like dogs. 


GEORGE PHILIP WELLS, son of the late H. G. Wells, is a pro- 
fessor of zoology at London University. One day last month, while 
driving to the Savile Club for lunch, he sighted a parking space and 
began backing his car into it. A man stood in the street and blocked 
his way. 

“Excuse me,” Wells said, “but I’d like to park where you're 
standing.” 

“Sorry,” said the man, “but I’m parked here.” 

“You can’t park there, you’re a man, not an automobile,” Wells 
replied. 

“I’m well aware of that,” rejoined the man, “but I’m parked 
here until my brother arrives in his car.” 

“Nonsense,” muttered Wells as he backed his car slowly into 
the space. 

“Sir, that’s unethical,” said the man from the sidewalk. 

Who was right? 

“The man was right,” said an official of the British Automobiie 
Assn. “We can see no reason why a man should not reserve a space 
for a reasonable time.” 

“The man was wrong,” said a member of the Westminster City 
Council. “The parking meters are our responsibility and we say 
that no one has the right to reserve a space by this method.” 

“We don’t honestly know,” said an official of the Ministry of 
Transport. 

In Washington, D.C., Deputy Police Chief John Agnew said 
Wells was right. Washington police would have arrested the man, 
he said. “We'd charge a pedestrian with not being a vehicle, or 
something.” —Robert E. Light 
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INSTRUCTION 


WANTED INSTRUCTION in French lan- 
guage. Native-born instructor only. Pro- 
nunciation, grammar. Write Box 7, Na- 
tional Guardian, 197 E. 4 S8t., New 
York 9. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 











—— 


WOMAN WILL SHARE $53 4-rm. apart- 
ment with single, responsible woman. 
Walk-up 3 flights, 2 minutes from 2 
subways. Owner away Aug.-Nov. Write 
Box 2 c/o National Guardian, 197 BE. 
4 St.. New Vork o. WY 


Good News for LAKELANDERS! 
Fully Equipped DAY CAMP 


FOR CHILDREN FROM 3 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE 

FULL DAY PROGRAM: Swimming Instruction e Arts and 

Crafts e Athletic Activities e Music and Dancing e “Quiet 
Time” Activities (reading, story-telling, etc.) 

For Children Over 6 years of age “Sleep In’ 


CAMP KINDERLAND is recommended 


There is still room available at Kinderland. Aug. 2 to Aug. 30. 
Write: 1 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3; call AL 5-6283 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


For Students, Travelers, the family . . . 
Fine, Imported Typewriters at a low cost! 


The Kolipri—So light to carry ,.. 
so wonderful to use! Comes with 
beautiful leatherette carrying case. 
Precision-built. Comparable to ma- 
chines selling for over $100! 

(Above)—Everything you need 
left and right hand car- 
riage release levers, visible margin stops, 
back rest for paper, eraser table, variable 
line spacer and finder, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, etc. Packed itn beavtiful, simulated 
leather carrying case. Weight, 742 Ibs. with- 
out case, 11% Ibs. with case. Dimensions: 
12.4” x 11” x 24°. Colors: Grey, Silver- 
Gray, Seagreen, Belge, Maroon, Literature 
available upon request. Valued at $109.50 by 
a top U.S. testing service, against competitive 
machines found to be worth no more than 


aan THE KOLIBRI 


Plus $3 Federal Tax 
We Pay Shipping Charges 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


The Kolibri 
in a typewriter: 


| Amount 


| 























(N.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 
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Name 
Address 


SY 550600440060 0500 088 eeeas: Osa 


NEWSPAPER 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE takes 
unusual pride this week in offering 
its customers one of the most extra- 
ordinary bargains in GBS history; por- 
table typewriters from East Gere 
many! These are truly the finest por- 
tables you can buy at anywhere near 
these prices! 


TWO MACHINES are available: the 
amazing Kolibri “travel portable’ 
(only 1114 Ibs. with case); and the 
standard-size ‘‘home’’ portable Op- 
tima. Both are sturdy, beautifully- 
engineered machines with exceptional 
type alignment, full-size keyboards 
(44 keys, 88 characters), and many 
unique features not found on even 
expensive American models. Both 
machines can be serviced by local 
typewriter dealers. (Optima parts are 
interchangeable with the West Ger- 
man Olympia.) 


TAKE OUR WORD FOR !IT—These 
are extraordinary values! Be sure to 
specify type style (pica or elite) and 
color when ordering. 











The Optima—For travel, home, 
office. Comes in smart, solid 
carrying case covered in black 
and white check. (Leatherette 
case $3 extra). Comparable to 
typewriters selling up to $135. 


The Optima (Above)—All the 
features of an office machine: 
keyset tabulation, finger-touch 
margin set, square-block type 
keys, automatic ribbon change- 
over, control for black, red and 
stencil, paper support indicator 
to show end of paper, 1/2, 1, 1- 
1/2 and 2 spacing, etc. Colors: 
Gray, Gold, Blue, Green, Ivory. 
Literature available upon re- 
quest. 


THE OPTIMA 


ONLY $75 


Plus $3.30 Federal Tax 
We Pay Shipping Charges! 


PUBLICATIONS 
Qe 


= Labour Monthly 


An authoritative English 
socialist magazine of 
articles and comments 

on world affairs. 
$3 a year 
LABOUR MONTHLY 
134 Ballards Lane, 
London N. 3, England 
Edited by R. Palme Dutt 
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A lesson for the world 


MOSCOW 


OU HEAR REPORTS that the Soviet people always look serious, 
troubled and sad. This is the sheerest nonsense. We have care- 
fully observed the Soviet people in their offices and homes, in 
restaurants, parks, theaters, in the subway and on the streets. 
I have rarely seen more laughter, more gaiety. People in any coun- 
try are likely to look serious going to and from work; but when 
individuals in the U.S.S.R. relax, they express as much joy as 
individuals anywhere. 


Another current fable about Soviet Russia is that the govern- 
ment has been depriving the people of food and consumer goods 
to produce Sputniks and intercontinental missiles. The fact is that 
socialism as a planned economic system has been functioning so 
well that both technology and the standard of living have been 
developing rapidly in almost all directions. There is plenty of food 
throughout the U.S.S.R. today. The people on the whole look well 
fed; and, judging from the large number of rather plump women, 
& considerable percentage are too well fed. 


The food is so tempting here that I regret to say I myself have 
put on weight. The champagne compares favorably with some of 
the best French champagnes and costs 30 rubles or $3 a bottle. The 
government recently redueed the price by 23%, partly to let it 
compete successfully with vodka. Drunkenness is still a problem in 
the Soviet Union. The beer, incidentally, is awful. 


HERE HAS BEEN a steady rise in both the quantity and 
quality of consumer goods. In both Moscow and Tashkent the 
stores were crowded daily with people buying goods of every variety. 


We did a great deal of window ae) oe 
shopping and actual shopping Les A Looe 





for such articles as chocolate, 
crackers, tooth-paste, sun-tan 
lotion, automatic pencils, 
pocketbooks, neckties, stock- 
ings and writing paper. 
Moscow has, of course, 
expanded and improved 
enormously since we were 
here in 1938. A whole new 
city of some 250,000 has been 
built on what used to be the 
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outskirts. Yet there is still a 


housing shortage because 
more and more peasants flock 
to the city from the farms 
where mechanized agriculture 
makes less labor power neces- 
sary. 

Housing probably remains the chief shortcoming in the Soviet 
economy; and architecture the chief defect from an aesthetic viewe 
point. It is a pity that the first socialist state, creating entire new 
cities by the score, enlarging hundreds of old cities and going 
through a tremendous reconstruction, should so frequently have 
utilized in its building program mediocre and uninspiring architec- 
tural styles. 


Wall Street Journal 

“Remember the good old days 

when a dollar was worth sixty- 
five cents?” 


N MOSCOW ve had interviews with philosophers, professors, 

journalists, economists, authors, editors, psychologists and all 
sorts of people. I was delighted to have several talks with P. A. 
Churikov, editor of the Foreign Literature Publishing House, and his 
alert staff. 


There is complete honesty of Soviet citizens in business trans- 
actions. During the spring of this year, when we were traveling in 
France, Italy, Greece and Turkey, someone was always trying to 
cheat us. In England we had a bag stolen. Here the atmosphere is 
entirely different. I cannot recall a single attempt at dishonesty. 
Tips are frowned upon, especially from foreigners. 


HATEVER DEFECTS exist in Soviet Russia, as in the realm 

of political democracy, and whatever one’s criticisms of that 
country, its socialist economic system is firmly established and 
functioning successfully. We have noticed a lot of little inefficien- 
cies—and it may take another generation to cure them all—but in 
the big basic things, in the sweep and dynamic drive of socio- 
economic planning. there is efficiency. Soviet socialism as an 
economic system, barring a major war, will probably bring about 
within the next 25 years a standard of living at least equal to 
America’s. 


We leave the U.S.S.R. with a renewed and strengthened belief, 
based on the solid achievements and progress we have seen, that 
socialist planning—which means the control of social and economics 
affairs by intelligence and science—has done wonders in this initially 
backward country. 


Soviet planning will not be precisely duplicated in other coun- 
tries, which have differing economic, political and social condi- 
tions; but it has portentous lessons to teach all the peoples of the 
world and especially those still living under capitalism. 


—Corliss Lamont 


Dr. Lamont, on his journey ’round the world, is acting as a 
roving correspondent for the GUARDIAN. 





